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Knowledge As A Frontier 


The following sentences are from a recent sermon 
preached by Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick in the Riverside 
Church, New York: “Scientific knowledge has its limits, 
not temporarily but permanently. There are areas of our 
experience where life essentially is and always must be 
an adventure into the unknown. The chief value of 
knowledge is not that it makes everything certain, but 
that it constitutes a frontier backed by vast resources 
from which expeditions into the unknown may hopefully 
set out. . . . This is the reason why faith is an essential 
part of the intellectual apparatus of mankind. Faith is 
unintellectual only in degraded form; when it becomes 
credulity.” 


A Unitarian Problem of Social Action 
The Social Relations Department of the American 
Unitarian Association has issued a program of social ac- 
tion, not as a final statement binding the denomination, but 
“fn its own name . . . . as a basis of study and the de- 
termination of appropriate action.” 


The Department declares that, “War is wrong,” and 
suggests the following as steps toward the development 
of world peace: adherence to the World Court and the 
League of Nations and cooperation in “all efforts to estab- 
lish friendliness among all nations,” support of measures 
for “immediate universal reduction of armaments,” oppo- 
sition to increased armaments in the United States, ‘‘na- 
tionalization of arms manufacture and complete and strict 
international control of the arms traffic,” abolition of com- 
pulsory military training, abandonment of economic im- 
perialism, exemption of all conscientious objectors from 
military service “either in time of peace or war.” 

The Department finds that there can be “no oppor- 
tunity for adequate development for all under an economic 
system which, like the present, results in unjust conditions 
of life and opportunity and which creates unnecessary in- 
security for everyone.” The following measures to alle- 
viate security and injustice are offered for consideration: 
a “nation-wide system of social insurance and pensions,” 
“adequate mandatory minimum wage legislation,” shorter 
working hours, regulation of working conditions to pre- 
vent the exploitation of workers, ratification of the Child 
Labor Amendment, recognition “through permanent leg- 
islation” of the right of collective bargaining, “abandon- 
ment of the use of violence by both employers and em- 
ployes” in industrial disputes, development of governmen- 
tal control and ownership and of governmental regulation 
of private enterprises “to prevent wasteful competition 


and to produce for use rather than for profit,” safeguard- 
ing the consumer’s interests, “increased protection of in- 
dustry and the public against the evils of unethical busi- 
ness practice,’ and “further use of the taxing power to 
provide a more just distribution of wealth and income.” 

It is the “special duty of liberals to safeguard the rights” 
ot free speech, free press and assembly, “even for those 
groups with whose opinions they do not sympathize.” 
Faith in “the ideals of democracy” is reaffirmed. The 
right of “all men everywhere” to “equal social, political 
and economic opportunities” is declared and a protest is 
registered against all discrimination against Negroes or 
members of other races and all “organizations which have 
as their basis racial or religious prejudices.” 

There should be. “complete equality of opportunity for 
men and women ;” the family should be “fundamentally a 
democratic institution ;” sex education should be begun 
“at an early age in order to secure the development of 
wholesome personalities and healthy attitudes ;” ministers 
should “share responsibility with parents, physicians and 
educators for the instruction of the young in regard to all 
matters pertaining to married life;” marriage ceremonies 
should be performed only when the minister is “reasonably 
satisfied that the factors for a successful marriage are 
present ;” medical certificates of physical and mental 
health should be “prerequisite to the issuance of a mar- 
riage license ;” it should be possible to dissolve the mar- 
riage partnership “for adequate cause . . . without the 
incrimination and ill-will which most present statutes en- 
gender ;” birth control information should be disseminated 
“under proper social and medical safeguards.” 

Although “the roots of crime” are to be found “in 
great measure in the defects of the social and economic 
environment” there is “a crying need for a thorough re- 
formation” of our system of crime prevention. Capital 
punishment should be abolished; federal anti-lynching 
laws should be enacted; and in all parts of the country 
adequate services for the treatment of juvenile delinquents 
should be developed. 

The educational system should be better adapted to its 
task of fitting modern youth for responsibilities in society ; 
adult education should be supported and encouraged ; the 
“present general tendency” to cut appropriations for 
education is deplorable; religious education should train 
youths in the “application of the religious and ethical 
ideals of social justice, brotherhood and peace.” 

Violence is renounced as a method for “accomplishing 
any social purpose,” for “the Kingdom of God will be es- 
tablished only through the peaceful means of persuasion, 
education and political action.” But the ultimate success 
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of any system will depend upon “the skill and character of 
the men and women who operate it.” 

The Department recognizes that neither individuals 
nor churches can be bound by its statements, and that re- 
liance must be on “the purpose, goodwill and intelligence 
of our members.” But ministers should “do their utmost 
to clarify the thinking and afiect the attitudes of their 
members.” 


Protest Against Naval Maneuvers 


A protest against the proposed naval maneuvers in the 
Pacific has been sent to President Roosevelt by a group 
of 199 religious leaders, both men and women, from ail 
parts of the country and from many communions. The 
statement, which was made public on March 11, reads as 
follows: 

“We have every confidence that the maintenance of 
peace is one of the important objectives of your adminis- 
tration. We rejoice in the leadership which you have ex- 
ercised in the improvement of our relations with Latin 
America. We desire particularly to commend you for your 
declaration to the effect that during the period covered by 
your administration the armed forces of the United States 
will not be sent across the boundary line of the nations 
of the western hemisphere. The great majority of the 
thoughtful religious people of the nation will support you 
in these and kindred efforts. 

“We are convinced, however, that the projected naval 
maneuvers tentatively scheduled to be held in the Pacific 
during the period from May 3 to June 10 will, if held, 
seriously complicate the task of maintaining peace in the 
Pacific. It is reported that the proposed maneuvers will 
encompass more than 5,000,000 square miles of Pacific 
seaways and will involve the employment of 177 surface 
ships and 477 airplanes of the fleet’s high seas air force. 
This vast armada has been described in the public press 
as ‘the largest and most powerful by a wide margin ever 
assembled under a single command in the world’s naval 
history.’ Surely, Mr. President, the launching of such a 
program at such a time cannot but have the effect of 
making even more tense and difficult our relations with 
Japan. 

“In laying this matter before you we are motivated by 
our desire to see your ‘Good Neighbor’ policy extended 
to include our relations with Asiatic peoples. We do not 
believe that it is a ‘Good Neighbor’ policy for the United 
States to go through with the plans for the maneuvers as 
recently announced by Admiral Reeves. 

“We beg of you, Mr. President, as the commander-in- 
chief of the armed forces of the United States, and in the 
name of peace, to alter the plans for these maneuvers so 
that they may be held, if at all, under such circumstances 
as will not occasion suspicion and ill will in the Far East.” 


An Agreement in the Oil Industry 


In view of the difficulties organized labor is experien- 
cing in establishing real collective agreements in industries 
which have succeeded in maintaining individual bargain- 
ing with their employes a change in the attitude of an em- 
ployer in such an industry is considered a significant event. 

The Sinclair oil companies recently came to an agree- 
ment with the Oil Field, Gas Well, and Refinery Workers 
Union which is hailed as “a treaty of industrial peace” 
that establishes ‘‘a new basis of labor relations.” It is the 
first agreement on a national scale signed by a major oil 


company and a union affiliated with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 

It is said that the Sinclair companies were paying from 
five to nine cents per hour above the regular scale for 
common labor when the agreement went into effect. No 
cessation of work through strikes or lockouts is permis- 
sible during the term of the agreement which runs for 
one year, and thereafter unless terminated by either party 
on 30 days’ notice. Grievances and disputes must be set- 
tled if possible by conferences between the representatives 
of management and the union officials. If this method 
fails disputes are referred to Harry F. Sinclair, president 
of the companies and William Green, president of the 
A. F. of L., who are obligated to devise a method of arbi- 
tration if they cannot agree on an adjustment. 

If an employe is asked to perform work in a higher 
class he receives the pay of that class; but if he is asked 
to do work in a lower class his pay is not reduced unless 
his services are no longer needed at his regular work, when 
he may be transferred to a lower class of work and may 
be paid accordingly as an alternative to layoff. In filling 
vacancies in higher classes ability, efficiency and length of 
service must be taken into consideration. This is a recog- 
nition of the principle of seniority but it must not “‘inter- 
fere with the right of the employer to promote any indi- 
vidual for unusually meritorious service or exceptional 
ability.” If it is necessary to reduce the labor force, those 
laid off and reémployed within 60 days retain their service 
rating. 

Hours of work are those specified in the Petroleum 
Code unless reduced by legislation. If employes are asked 
to work longer hours in emergencies they receive one and 
one-half times the regular rate, with a minimum of three 
hours’ overtime pay. If they are called for emergency 
work and no work is required they receive pay for two 
hours at their regular rates. They also receive one and 
one-half their regular rates if they are called into confer- 
ence with employer representatives outside of working 
hours. When they report to their regular place of employ- 
ment and are instructed to go to another place the cost of 
transportation is paid by the employer. 

Employes are not required to submit to physical ex- 
amination by a company doctor except in cases of con- 
tinually recurring absence from duty or in other excep- 
tional cases. Ordinarily a certificate from any reputable 
doctor is sufficient. Employes are not discharged on ac- 
count of accidents if they are thereafter physically and 
mentally capable of continuing their duties, unless it ap- 
pears that the accident was caused by “negligence, care- 
lessness, or malicious intent of the employe.” The man- 
agement is obligated to make careful inspection of all 
equipment and an inspection may be recommended at any 
time by employes. 

After one year of continuous service an employe re- 
ceives one week’s vacation with pay; after two years 
service, one week with and one week without pay; and 
after four years’ service, two weeks with pay. 

The employer agrees to cooperate with the union in 
collecting union dues by deducting them from the payroll 
upon receipt of a written request by each employe. This 
practice is in conformity with law and will be continued 
until the employer receives notice to cease deductions. 

The parties declare that they have entered into these 
arrangements to promote harmony and to insure the most 
efficient operation of facilities. 
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“Government in Business” 


Stuart Chase analyzes the “amazing record of the New 
Deal” under the above title in Current History for March. 
He finds that “the public interest and traditional rights 
of private property are locked in gigantic combat of 
which no man can see the end, certainly not in the imme- 
diate future.” The New Deal is but “a single engage- 
ment on a world-wide battle front.” During the World 
War the state found it necessary to take over “the eco- 
nomic complex,” since private business could not “meet 
this pragmatic test.” In the United States after the 
war, business “resumed its economic supremacy” although 
a number of new government services remained of those 
organized during the war. With the depression has 
come another great change. Today, the state is “the 
sole provider for upward of a quarter of the whole popu- 
lation, including those on relief and on all government 
payrolls.” 

Aside from the long-recognized government functions 
of providing for the national defense, maintaining order, 
and guaranteeing the currency, “four general types of 
government activity” may be distinguished: “petty regula- 
tion of business,” “major regulation of business,” “the 
control of private business,” and “outright government 
ownership.” Private business has “become resigned” to 
the first, and major regulation is also “old in principle.” 
Many of the activities of the New Deal come “under 
the head of major regulation,” while the AAA is a strik- 
ing illustration of state control. The Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, “the largest financial institution on 
earth,” is an illustration of the development of “outright 
government ownership.” (This, it may be noted, is not 
a part of the New Deal, but dates from the Hoover ad- 
ministration.) While but little has been done as yet in the 
field of socializing the profits of industry, the “threat, 
however, remains.” Any activity becomes “public busi- 
ness when the public takes, or has the power to take, its 
profit.” Cooperative enterprises, as well as state busi- 
nesses, are “essentially public,” since the profits are re- 
turned to the members by rebates. 


Among the factors in the growth of collectivism are 
the modern methods of mass production, the growth of 
great corporations which are “collectivism in embryo,” 
the “waste of natural resources under private exploita- 
tion,” and the “acute problems of stream pollution and 
sanitation.” 

Between 1913 and 1930 the tax burden more than 
doubled. From 1915 to 1929 total government expendi- 
tures (federal, state, and local) have increased 100 per 
cent, measured in 1915 dollars. City and local govern- 
ments still spend far more than do the state and federal 
governments but the latter have increased far more 
rapidly, which shows the trend toward centralization. 
About one third of all government activities in 1930 were 
new since 1915. Nearly half of the public expenditures 
in 1930 were for education and highways. In 1915 
government expenditures were 9.17 per cent of the na- 
tional income; in 1923, 12.08 per cent; in 1933, 20 per 
cent. 

Even during the period of prosperity in the last decade 
when private business was particularly powerful “the 
demand for governmental action went on at a rapid 
tate at the very urgent insistence of business, labor, agri- 
culture, the professions and the general public.” Most 
of the agencies created were “answers to stark demands,” 
usually growing out of “the developing power age.” 
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The Reconstruction Finance Corporation is both the 
oldest and financially the greatest of the agencies created 
because of the depression. While it is not “socializing 
private profits, ... it is in a position profoundly to 
modify the profits of many enterprises,” and may “even- 
tually provide a public alternative to private banking.” 
ven more significant is the AAA which has “begun 
the task of socializing agriculture, and there is, for the 
discernible future, no turning back.” It should be noted 
that the government is socializing the losses of the farm- 
ers, not their profits. The NRA has “inaugurated three 
principles of the first importance for social control—uni- 
versal minimum wages, maximum hours, the abolition of 
child labor.” Relief is “negative rather than positive 
public business,’ but when public works are used to 
provide employment for the unemployed “it becomes 
positive.” 

Mr. Chase finds that during the recent past “the execu- 
tive arm of the federal government has been formulating 
the policies and making the decisions that have bound all 
American industry.” Indeed, the New Deal “may be 
called collectivism rampant,” for it has “underwritten the 
livelihood of every American.” ‘The new security pro- 
gram provides “in embryo, ...a new test for every 
economic activity, private and public.” 

In view of the current flood of criticism of the New 
Deal as inept because of its conservatism these observa- 
tions of a leit-liberal economist are noteworthy. 


Rural Life Sunday—1935 

“Suggestions for the Observance of Rural Life Sun- 
day,” the fifth Sunday after Easter, May 26, 1935, have 
been issued in leaflet form by the Committee on Town 
and Country of the Home Missions Council and the 
Federal Council, 105 East 22d Street, New York, N. Y. 
Included are the “1935 Rural Life Sunday Message,” pre- 
pared for the Committee by Dr. Warren H. Wilson, of 
the Board of National Missions, Presbyterian Church in 
the U. S. A., and a suggested order of service prepared 
by Miss Viola Schuldt of the Larger Parish of 
Dover, N. J. 

Rural Life Sunday finds its roots in the Rogation 
Days, days set apart by the early Christian church for 
the purpose of offering special prayers to God for his 
blessing on the fruits of the soil. Rural Life Sunday 
has been widely observed each year beginning with 1929. 
The leaflet presents detailed suggestions for methods of 
observance in churches and church schools. There is also 
a brief bibliography. Single copies are available at three 
cents each. Rates for larger quantities on application. 


Summer Schools for Rural Ministers 


The office of the Home Missions Council, 105 East 
22d Street, New York, N. Y., has available an announce- 
ment of special schools for ministers in town and country 
churches to be held during 1935. Thirty schools, seminars, 
institutes, short courses, etc., are listed. Eleven of these 
are for Negro pastors and are being held in various parts 
of the South. The schools listed are all conducted on 
an interdenominational basis. 

Summer schools for town and country pastors have now 
been conducted for over twenty years. The courses of- 
fered are tested by long experience. The main purposes 
of the schools are: (1) to help pastors become acquainted 
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with tested methods of country church work; (2) to assist 
them in getting an understanding of the trends and prob- 
lems of modern country life; (3) to develop fellowship 
among ministers in town and country parishes; (4) to 
increase contacts between clergymen and agricultural 
leaders. A number of the schools announced are being 
held at agricultural colleges throughout the nation. 


Single copies of the leaflet, which is entitled Continuing 
Education for the Minister in Town and Country—1935 
are available from the Home Missions Council at three 
cents each. Rates for quantities on application. 


“Fellowship” 

The Fellowship of Reconciliation has just issued the 
first number of its new magazine, Fellowship. It is to 
be issued monthly except during July and August. The 
March issue includes a description of the efforts of one 
minister in a New England community to apply the prin- 
ciple of non-violence during the textile strike last fall. 
He comments that “we did not accomplish much in the 
strike. We satisfied nobody .... 


“The trouble is that hardly anyone really believes in 
non-violence,” But, he adds, “violence always fails!” 
His experience in this case makes him believe that Chris- 
tian non-violence can be made effective. 


Kirby Page urges that “pacifist revolutionists” should 
not join the Communists in the “united front” because 
this would weaken “the cause of non-warlike revolution,” 
because they would “fall into the communist trap of bor- 
ing from within for the purpose of hastening the day 
when power will be seized through civil war,” and be- 
cause ‘a large majority of the American people” may 
be driven “into the arms of fascism” by “the strategy of 
eventually arming the workers and expropriating the own- 
ing class by violence.” 


Fellowship is published at 2929 Broadway; subscrip- 
tion price $1.00 per year. 


In the Current Periodicals 


Current History. March. 1935. 


Shotwell, James T., professor of history in Columbia University. 
“Sea Power and the Far East.’—The Disarmament Conference 
tried to work out for the armies of the world a ratio similar to 
the famous 5-5-3 ratio for navies adopted at the Washington 
Conference but no formula “can measure the potentialities in the 
ever-shifting field of science.” Since the formula was based on 
the strongest nations, the powers “set their courses toward maxi- 
mum rather than minimum armaments.” Another grave problem 
is that of national prestige, especially in the case of Japan. The 
United States should offer to put Japanese immigrants on a quota 
basis in return for the raising of wages and working conditions 
in Japanese industry. This would remove “two of the main sources 
of racial and economic irritation.” The doctrine of the non-recog- 
nition of Manchukuo might be modified to permit negotiations 
without the “surrender ... of a fundamental principle.” 


Atlantic Monthly. March, 1935. 


Pritchett, Henry S. “What’s Wrong With Congress ?”’—The 
real answer, Dr. Pritchett says, is “The People,’ who “take no 
interest in the choice of their legislators. Congressmen are chosen 
by the votes of small minorities.” The decadence of party loyalty, 
the growth of the group lobby, such as the veterans’ lobby, sus- 
ceptibility to intimidation fostered by the “steady increase of pay 
and privilege,” all combine to destroy legislative independence. 


Sokolsky, George E. “Wages—The Crux of Our Problem.”— 
Argues that there must be a fairly constant relationship of annual 


wages to aggregate national income. On the assumption that the 
profit incentive is a necessary and permanent basis of economic 
progress, the writer finds our main problem to be the devising of 
a wage “related to prices and so to national income, maintaining 
the American standard of living, yet not excluding adequate 
profits—wages to be paid on an annual basis, with an additional 
incentive wage out of profits when they exist.” 


Harpers Magazine. March, 1935. 


Angell, Ernest. “Shall We Nationalize Munitions?”—A resumé 
of the difficulties and the cost of nationalization of munitions, “the 
sole means of striking effectively” at the arms traffic. It is neces. 
sary to define “munitions,” to determine categories “wherein 
peace-use slides imperceptibly into war-use,” to determine “at 
what point in the stream of production a proposed government 
monopoly shall take over,” and to ascertain the cost of taking 
over existing plants and equipment or of building and buying 
new units. But any price for war-prevention measures is bound 
to be less than that of a “first-class war.” 


Niebuhr, Reinhold. “The Revival of Feudalism.”—A brilliant 
analysis of the popular appeal in fascism. Dr. Niebuhr sees in 
fascism an effort to restore certain values expressed in feudalism, 
which was “born out of a feeling for the organic character of 
society.” Industrial society has produced the “mechanistic inter- 
pretations of reality” embodied in modern laissez-faire capitalism, 
liberal democratic idealism, and communism. Communism comes 
closest to the facts with its theory that “capitalistic society is a 
self-destroying mechanism” and, moreover, it provides a roleials 
fervor. But it fails to gauge the power of sentiments and loyalties 
outside the two impulses of hunger and idealism, and will always 
be rejected by men of the soil, “in whom the organic aspects of 
social life’ are cherished. 


Survey Graphic. March, 1935. 


Dublin, Louis I., and Bessie Bunzel. “Thou Shalt Not Kill.”— 
The homicide rate in the United States, 9.2 per 100,000 of popu- 
lation, is twenty-nine times as high as that of the Netherlands, 
which has the lowest rate in Europe, more than three times as 
high as that of Italy, the highest in Europe, and more than five 
times that of Canada. No decrease has occurred in the United 
States since the World War, although in most European countries 
the rate has decreased. The homicide rate is particularly bn 
among Negroes, especially in the South and in certain Middle 
Western states. The highest rates among whites also are in the 
South. New England has the lowest fate, 2.0 per 100,000, and 
the Negro rate in New England is also much lower than for 
- - of the country. The urban rate is much higher than 
the rural. 


Stone, William T., vice president and Washington representative 
of the Foreign Policy Association. “The Paradox of War for 
Profits."—A discussion of the munitions investigation. ‘“The mu- 
nitions problem extends far beyond the munitions makers, and 
its solution can be found only in the solution of the problem of 
peace. When we decide to overhaul those outworn institutions 
and policies which lead inevitably to war, then we can begin to 
deal effectively with the arms merchant.” 


Survey Midmonthly. February, 1935. 


Kellogg, Paul. “Fifteen Weeks and Security.’—In most re- 
spects the economic security bill will give “national leverage for 
raising standards” in the fields covered by the proposal. But this 
is not true in regard to the greatest hazard—unemployment. Here 
the principle of federal-aid is not applied and “few standards are 
set. It is a violent breach of the principle of national responsibility 
toward unemployment.” There should “an extension of the 
compensation period to a length that at least will cover the bulk 
of current unemployment in normal times, with national standards 
and adequate minimum and maximum benefits.’ 


Vital Speeches 


This is a “new fortnightly magazine, printing in full, the im- 
portant addresses of the leaders of public opinion in America. 
The speeches published represent a wide range of subject matter 
and of opinion. 


(Printed in U.S.A.) 
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